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of his works should retain their place in the public honour, 
because, in addition to their cleverness, they are true, in just 
the same sense as Hogarth's are true, viz. that the humour of 
them and the sentiment of them, which gain our tears or 
laughter (humour and sentiment both as cheap as Hogarth's 
morals), are not enforced by any concealment or distortion of 
the truth, but at worst by such an exaggeration of it as was 
necessary for an artist who made his animals act the characters 
of men. In his picture of ' Alexander and Diogenes/ in which 
he exhausted the resources of his ingenuity to make dogs look 
like men, the effect is produced by such a subtle exaggeration 
of natural canine expressions, that were each dog cut out and 
placed in a canvas by itself, it is doubtful whether any exag- 
geration would be perceptible ; and this is in a picture of inten- 
tional burlesque, to which it would be almost as absurd to apply 
the usual tests of truth as to an extravaganza. 

One out of many more radical resemblances of disposition 
may be noted, viz. the simple straightforwardness of the method 
of expression. There was never any doubt in the mind of what 



they wanted to do or how to do it ; no confused, vague work in 
their handling, no indefiniteness in their aim, no attempt at 
concealment of thought, no striving after half-conceived ideas. 
This is especially observable in their portraits and their pictures 
of terror. The first of both artists represent the plain, unaf- 
fected impression of their minds, without added sentiment or 
artistic flattery of any kind. Hogarth's portrait of Captain 
Coram and Landseer's of his father, the former's portrait of 
Miss Rich and any of Landseer's portraits of the children of 
the aristocracy, show how much can be done by the simple, 
unaffected portraiture of benevolent or sweet faces. In their 
pictures of terror, on the other hand, no amount of pain daunted 
them. As Hogarth painted the child on the spit, Landseer 
painted the otter on the spear ; as Hogarth did not shrink from 
the terrors of the madhouse, so Landseer could face the dread 
of the cruel bears disturbing with brutal irreverence the bones 
of the Arctic travellers ; and there is no picture of Hogarth's 
which is more terrible in its plain rendering of sensuality and 
lust than Landseer's illustration to Comus. W. C. M. 
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N my last article I proposed to enter, in some de- 
tail, on the subject of decoration and furniture. 
I shall begin with very simple forms of both, 
. such as might meet the temporary needs of per- 
sons who, in addition to their town-house, and 
also sometimes to a second house in the country, 
want to have a seaside cottage, where their fami- 
lies — if, as often happens with men engrossed in business, they do 
not themselves— may spend the hottest season of the year ; per- 
haps not more than a couple of months. They like to have things 
" tasty " even for these two months, but prefer to reserve their 
large expenditures for the houses they live in all the rest of the 
year. 

Let us, before entering into consultation on details, first glance 
at the plan of such a " shantee," as the owner modestly calls it, to 
the scandal of the architect's assistants, by whom, on numerous 
sheets of " pressed Whatman " and " double-thick Manila " (for 
even the design of a "shantee," if men and women of good sense 
and good breeding are to live in it, needs much study, and takes, 
in illustrating it, many sheets of paper), it is duly registered as 
a " Marine Cottage for Commodore Paul Jones Katamaran." 
(Ground Plan, Fig. A.) To suit our Atlantic seaboard, this house 
was designed to spread out the principal divisions towards the 
east, where — 

" . . . . paved with heaven's azure smile, 
The wide world of waters is vibrating." 

In this " cottage by the sea " — where most of the short period 
of occupation is lived out-of-doors — the parlour becomes little 
more than a makeshift, devoted alternately, under stress of rainy 
weather or an occasional snap of undue cold, to the purposes of a 
library or music-room. As a withdrawing-room, its use is usurped 
by the piazza, with its pavilions, which are important features of 
the lay-out, and which, unless on unusually formal occasions, also 
take its place as a reception-room. One may pass a week by the 
seashore without having occasion to enter the parlour of his 
dwelling ; but one is not likely to dip every day in the surf, and 
incessantly inhale the Atlantic breezes, without punctual attend- 
ance in the dining-room at least three times a day. This room, 
therefore, takes precedence of the drawing-room, so far as the 
main attractions of the situation — the ocean view and breeze — are 
concerned, though the former, by means of the eastward opening 
in its alcove or square bay-window, is not neglected as to this 
point, and has the nearer position— as a reception-room should 
have — towards the main entrance of the house. But the princi- 

* Continued from page 176. 



pal hallway (Hall and Staircase, Fig. B) of such a residence is, if of 
sufficient size, quite likely to be more used than either drawing or 
dining room, for it connects both with the main resort of house- 
hold and guests — the piazza. It has, therefore, the place of ho- 
nour, which directly commands both the ocean and the southern 
aspect. But in the exterior corner of it, by carrying the wall on 




Ground Plan, Fig. A. 

a diagonal line, we at once, assisted by the ingathering lines of the 
chimney-breast and by the passageway retreating sidewise from 
it, find the constructive features lending themselves to an odd and 
picturesque interior, and make room for a valuable addition, in the 
way of breadth and compactness, to what we call our " ladies' out- 
door parlour" (Pavilion, Fig. C), appropriately adjacent to thi 
indoor parlour, while a similar pavilion — at once divided from and 
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connected with it by means of a narrow bit of piazza— is provided, 
at the other end, for the male kind who prefer to finish their after- 
dinner cigars before rejoining the ladies, and who have only to step 
through the north window of the dining-room to do so alfresco. 

These pavilions may be treated, as usual, simply as amplifica- 
tions of the piazza, and left open ; or we may resort to a method 
I have inaugurated in my own practice, and by the use of light 
frames filled with the metal gauze which cannot be seen through 
from without, but does not impede the vision from within, they 
may be turned into veritable summer parlours with a privacy even 
more complete than that of a windowed room. These frames, in- 
cluding those for swing-doors into the narrow portions of the 
piazza, are carried all round from floor to ceiling without being 
seen from the outside, and consequently without the slightest de- 
rangement of architectural effect. They open most of the side 
surface of the pavilions to the slightest breath of air, and serve 
for the complete exclusion of mosquitoes and other insects. A 
table, on which may be found the morning or evening paper, the 
customary serials, the current number of the Art Journal, the 
last issue of the " New Handy- Volume Series " — anything good 
but not too long and exacting for summer lotus-eaters — alongside 



of the piece of embroidery, or the cigar-box and ash-receiver, as 
the case may be, a settee, a chair or two, including a fauteuil in 
the shape of a Chinese extension-chair, though we will not be 
above a Shaker high-back or Yankee rocker ; all these — including 
table— of bamboo and cane, or even old-fashioned rush — no stuffy, 
hot cushions, but the air freely percolating through everything, 
and all light enough for the most fragile woman to lift ; a South 
American hammock swung diagonally from post to post of the 
outer corner ; a Manila straw rug thrown down before the settee, 
and another under the table ; a Chinese lantern hanging from 
rafter for use, now and then, in a hot night, when there is no 
moon, and hung with axles and pulleys, so as to be pushed up out 
of the reach of the weather when necessary — voila tout so far as 
utilitarian furniture is concerned. If an ocean-squall strikes the 
house, the whole light-weight establishment may be gathered up 
from the driving rain or hail in a jiffy, and sheltered in the hall ; 
and, even without such a precaution, it would take but a few 
minutes to set our bamboo and cane furniture to rights again with 
a dry towel. 

For the body-colours of our out-door parlours we should have 
cool slate-tints, greys, and dull blues, on floor, sides, and ceiling, 




Hall and Staircase, Fig. B. 



mixed on the small surfaces with light hues of buff and straw 
colour; and for colour decoration, besides a few lines of bright 
blue, dark red, bronze, or olive-green, and here and there a soupgon 
of black and pure white in our mouldings and incisions, we should 
have some vivid colour in the borders and fringes of our straw 
mats, more in the outside strands of our hammocks, still more and 
brighter in our hanging lantern of silk or paper, and yet more, and 
a link— or a couple of them — between decoration and high Art 
in the shape of two of the lovely, however slight, Japanese slats 
that have lately appeared in the Art-market, hung against the mul- 
lions of the triple window in the ladies' pavilion. If more decora- 
tion is wanted, let us employ some artist-carver to render in wood 
a couple of designs we will furnish him, freely adapted from some 
spirited work of Walter Crane (it is understood), a designer in the 
quaint spirit of mediaeval times, and printed in colours and gold by 
Marcus Ward, in " The Royal Illuminated Book of Legends/"' 
They may be done in panels, to hang together on the wall between 
the triple and single window, and will conjure up, to the youth 
who is gathering new strength in his vacation-days, visions of 



enterprise among the arctic icebergs (Panel, Fig. D), and of 
love beneath the tropics as its reward (Panel, Fig. E). All this, 
with the children's aquarium in the corner, and the pile of bright, 
soft-tinted shells under it, the hanging baskets of flowers and 
vines, the pagoda bird-cage with its canary, the bunches of coral 
and sprays of pressed seaweed (very beautiful some of them 
are), tacked here and there to wall and ceiling, is abundance of 
furniture and decoration for an out-door resort, and all suggests 
the open stretch of beach and shining waste of waters just outside, 
and tells its own story of the far-off isles of the sea, and of the dis- 
tant climes that yielded the handiwork around us, while all blend 
with the sough of the breeze and the measured wash of the surf 
in giving pause to the fevered man of business, and rest to the 
weary housewife, who have fled from the noise and glare of the 
city's streets. 

The gentlemen's pavilion— contiguous to which is a lavatory, 
&c, under the butler's pantry— would be finished and furnished 
much in the same way as the ladies'. In place of the movable 
cane-bottomed settee, a fixture of wood is suggested for a seat 
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A couple of brackets, borrowed from old examples in carton pierre, 
and representing the mermaid and merman of marine mythology 
(Brackets, Figs. F and G), carved in wood, and affixed to the 
wall above, might serve as stands for the latest models of yacht 
or steamer. 

The kitchen of our seaside cottage is a half-story higher than 



the dining-room, at once to give depth and light to the main com- 
partments of the basement below, and to secure to the dining-room 
greater immunity than otherwise — in a small house for summering, 
where the doors are likely to be left open — from the odours and 
noises of the kitchen. Though the indoor accommodations of the 
first story are intentionally small, the butler's and kitchen pantries 




Ladies' Pavilion, Fig. C. 



are not cramped ; for the dining-room may, for purposes of enter- 
tainment, be extended into the gentlemen's pavilion. The bed- 
room story, too, covers much more space than the lower one, be- 
ing carried out over most of the piazza. The two bedrooms above 




Panel, Fig. D. 



the dining-room and parlour are thus very much larger than those 
rooms — as they ought to be, much more time being spent in them, 
though in sleep ; or rather, because it is spent in sleep, is an addi- 
tional reason for ample space, as we are then most exposed to 



noxious influences from " man's worst enemy — his own breath." 
In addition to two other large rooms on the second story (all with 
closets), there is a linen-room, a bath-room, and a unique apart- 
ment, carried out eastward over the piazza from the staircase, and 
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Panel, Fig. E. 



separated from the latter only by a balustrade, thus forming a 
large gallery which, seen from below, adds another quaint feature 
to the generally picturesque effect of the lower hall. Approached 
only through the adjoining bedrooms— one on each side of it — 
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one of its windows opening to the south, while two low casements, 
with a broad outside shelf-sill covered with flowers, look directly 




Bracket, Fig. F. 

over the ocean, it forms a charming little morning-room — at once 
a boudoir and a watch-tower for the careful mistress of the house 
— entirely isolated from the thoroughfares of the dwelling, while 



completely commanding them, both on its own level and on the 
lower floor. 




Bracket \ Fig. G. 

In the attic of this cottage there are rooms for servants and 
storage ; while in the basement are the usual offices and cellars, 
and, with window-tops high above the ground-level, the laundry 




Exterior View of Seaside Cottage, Fig. H, 



and a large room serving for oars, fishing-tackle, and the like 
paraphernalia of the seaside. The external view of the cottage 
(Fig. H) tells its own story, good, bad, or indifferent, according to 
the taste of the observer for— inter aim— low walls and high roofs, 
or high walls and low roofs, or his inattention to either. It may 
perhaps be admissible, however, to point out that while the single 



large chimney-shaft encloses no less than eight smoke-flues from 
as many fireplaces, as well as several flues for additional ventila- 
tion not connected with fireplaces, its lines are set diagonally 
with those of the roof-ridge, not simply for picturesque effect, but 
as the natural sequence of the constructional reasons which in- 
duced me to combine, by means of brick-vaulted heads, the four 
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fireplaces of the lower floor and the three of the upper into one 
shaft. 

En passant : Though this cottage was primarily designed for 
summer use only, and though some of these temporary seashore 
retreats are, for this reason, mere shells of timber and plank 
without inside plastering, we cannot afford to leave out our fire- 
places, for several reasons. One is, that the building may some 
day change hands, and be used for winter as well as summer 



residence ; another is, that, notwithstanding the heat of our sum- 
mer days, there is no week in the year, even in June, July, or 
August, in which— all the way down the Atlantic seaboard from 
Canada to the Carolinas — at least a few logs of burning wood on 
the hearth may not be required in the evening, for comfort. But 
without reference, or with only partial reference, to heating proper- 
ties, every important room in a house should have its open fire- 
place, with its special flue, if simply as a means of ventilation. In 




Gable Decoration, Fig. I. 



public buildings and in large dwellings where outlay is a minor 
consideration, certain elaborate and expensive methods of ventila- 
tion may be resorted to with abundantly good results. But for 
the small room of a small dwelling-house the properly funnelled 
open fireplace — kept open, of course, not covered up with a ridicu- 
lous " summer-blower " or " fire-board " — is, as regards effective- 
ness, economy, and convenience, the best arrangement yet con- 
trived. 

With respect to the exterior decoration of such a cottage as this, 
we should, according to the taste or financial conditions imposed 
by the owner, start, more or less approximately, on one of two 
methods — which we may call low-keyed and high-keyed. In the 
former case (first, as a matter of construction, preferring durable 
cypress or cedar for their material rather than pine or other wood) 
we should leave the roof-shingles without paint, and as a minimum 
use but two colours on the siding of the house and the finish of 
the piazza — the body-tint being considerably more subdued than 
that employed on the much smaller surfaces of the trimmings. 
The pictorial finish of the gables, as shown in the exterior view, 
would be replaced by wooden construction, arranged with refe- 
rence to ornamental effect, while the figures seen in the spandrels 



(or triangular spaces) of the piazza-posts would be indicated by 
perforations. 

If, on the other hand, the outside decoration were to be pitched 
higher, the 'roof might be covered with the corrugated red tiles 
which used to be in vogue fifty or sixty years ago, and which the 
Centennial partly revived in perhaps improved shape ; or with slate, 
the general dark masses of which would be relieved by the occa- 
sional use — though with much reserve — of the brighter red and 
green varieties ; or, for one or all of several reasons, shingles 
might be preferred, and would be painted say a dark Venetian red. 
The body-tint of the walls might be very much more positive than 
in the previous case. For instance, the architect who has alarmed 
a whole neighbourhood, to the point almost of lynch-law, by using 
a dozen or so of different positive colours on the outside of a 
wooden country-house, and before the lapse of many years seen 
the combination — with, alas! Chinese fidelity of detail, and no 
comprehension Whatever of "the eternal fitness of things"— 
copied throughout a county, sometimes on nothing higher than 
the swing-gate dear to rural youth— such an architect might quite 
likely adopt a decided, if not very bright, green or red for the ex- 
terior masses of a marine villa, working, of course, all the com- 




Gable Decoration, Fig. J. 



plements and contrasts of its details into harmony with the foun- 
dation-tint. But, without committing ourselves to that in the case 
of this our small seaside cottage, we should, in any event, use 
several other tints on the smaller surfaces, and these would be 
touched up with the most pronounced contrasts of colour, though 
not at all lavishly, and, where the interior of the piazza — the link 
between in-doors and out-doors — is concerned, with a predomi- 
nance of blue, which produces a sensation of coolness. 

239 



Timber construction, for the surfaces under peaks, or elsewhere 
—as, in some houses, over the main entrance— would be rejected 
altogether, or partially, and the places supplied with carvings in 
wood of appropriate subjects. I show a couple of designs for such 
surfaces, one of shells and seaweeds, around the little window under 
the main peak (Gable Decoration, Fig. I) ; and the other of a 
Chinese pleasure-junk in full gala array, surmounted by a pig- 
tailed ferryman in a boat, so exactly trimmed that the stroke and 
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bow oarsmen can't be seen for the perspective (Gable Decoration, 
Fig. J) ; or, if we can rely on our manufacturer, we may have such 
decoration, to great advantage, in terra-cotta, which, if well exe- 
cuted, gives us clean, solid surface, sharp, clear lines, and excellent 
colour. Again, if the owner will take the risk of the effects of the 
winter frosts and storms — for the boarding-up process, occasionally 
practised in Newport and elsewhere at the end of the season, does 
not at all answer the purpose — the spaces may be covered with 
plaster — or, to speak more precisely, with some tough hydraulic 
cement, such as Portland or Teil or Keene's, for plaster, as the 
term is commonly understood, for inside walls would crumble 
away very quickly — and then painted with the same subjects, 
either on the flat, or in connection with a previous stamping pro- 
cess, which makes of the decoration a quasi bas-relief. But, in- 
deed, though the proposition is generally dismissed on the score 
of involving too much trouble, and the chance of mislaying, there 
seems to be no good reason why such panels, whether painted or 
carved (for alternate frost and sun are apt to warp and seam wood, 
as well as to scale off paint and plaster), should not, at the begin- 
ning of every season, be screwed on in place of plain, temporary 
ones, and, at the end, removed and stowed away in a lock-box in 





Piazza Decoration, Fig. K. 

the attic. A couple of hours' work, twice a year, of a journey- 
man carpenter, would involve all the trouble and expense neces- 
sary. 

I also give suggestions for fillings to the triangular spaces at 
top and bottom of the piazza-posts (Piazza Decoration, Fig. K) ; the 
larger patterns on the right being adapted to a simple system of 
decoration by means of perforations in the wood, sometimes ac- 
companied with mere incisions ; while, again, some patterns may 
be designated by incisions alone, deeper or shallower, as required 
for their development. The smaller details on the left suggest 
something more elaborate for the inside, in paint and metal-leaf, 
to which perforation may be added, as, for instance, in the case of 
the crescent and large star ; for not even the scintillations of the 
precious metals equal the effect to be gained by the entrance of 
the luminous atmosphere outside, provided the opening is not 
small enough to be practically blocked by the seeming solids 
formed by the thickness of the wooden panel which is pierced. 
This figure also indicates several varieties of line-decoration in 
colour for the inside of piazza-posts and brackets. 

I show, too, a couple of the finials — executed in metal — above 
the peaks of gables and dormers (Finials, Figs. L and M). One 



of these (Fig. L) is suggested by the globular, spiny shell of 
the sea-urchin. It is drawn geometrically, but, as it would actu- 
ally appear in perspective, the corresponding ribs of spiked metal 
on the opposite side would give it all the apparent solidity neces- 
sary. Indeed, the central spike is twisted, partly to prevent the 
too heavy appearance that would be caused if it were straight, and 
seen in apparent conjunction with any one of the outer ribs. The 
motive of the smaller finial (Fig. M) is borrowed from the grace- 




Finial, Fig. L. 

ful lines formed by the indentations and excrescences of the fossil 
coral called the lunulite. 

If we use painting for our outside subject-decoration instead of 
carving, we are likely also to employ gold pretty freely to heighten 
its effect, and, at all events, the same lustrous finish would pro- 
bably be laid on to give glitter to the projecting points of the 
finials. If a particularly rich effect should be desired for the inte- 
rior finish of the piazza-rooms — or at least of the ladies' one— 
both gold and silver leaf would be applied to the spandrel decora- 
tion. Thus, in the upper panel shown — though not necessarily 
throughout the piazza, for, in my own practice, I seldom use the 
same figure twice— the ground, representing the sky, would be 
ultramarine blue, the bit of sea bottle-green, the sun rising from 
it and the small stars gold, and the crescent moon and large star 
(if not perforated) silver ; or, as the panel might be blazoned, if 




Finial, Fig. M. 

it had any heraldic significance — which, by request, I sometimes 
give to such decoration — on a field azure, seme'e of small stars, or 
a sun of the second, rising from the szz proper, a crescent moon, 
argent, and a large star, of the last. In the lower triangle, the 
anchor might be silver, and the oars and rope gold, on a purple 
ground. If the house were much larger, with wide expanses of 
positive body-tint, we could afford to employ these metals, with 
high colours, to some extent also in the decorations of the verge- 
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boards — the broad belts under the gable-eaves — and so-called 
spandrels of the piazza-posts. 

In such a dwelling as this, inside of which we do little more 
than sleep and eat, the rule we accept for the decoration of most 
domestic architecture is reversed, and the greater part of our orna- 
ment goes outside the walls. The simple decoration required in- 
side of our entrance-door — or at least as soon as we have passed 
the hall and main staircase — might be summed up in a paragraph, 



but will fill a more appropriate place in what I have to say on the 
general subject in my next. 

It only remains, then, to add just now that, though in this arti- 
cle I have regarded our example as a temporary summer shelter 
only, there is no reason why, with a few alterations giving prece- 
dence to in-door over out-door floor-room, the same scheme should 
not be adapted to occupation throughout the year. 

A. J. Bloor. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF A STATUE.* 



11. 




HE first matter of difficulty in conceiving a statue 
is what the figure is to be doing, or shall it be 
doing anything? The prevailing receipt is" to 
represent him as doing something that is con- 
nected with the calling that made him famous. 
Thus the orator has his arm out as in some 
" hortatory " gesture ; the mathematician is 
measuring with a pair of compasses ; the geographer has his 
globe ; the painter his brush and palette ; the general is giving 
orders for an advance. In this there is a sort of vulgar expres- 
siveness, easy and obvious for the passing multitude. And yet it 
is the least expressive mode, because, being so familiar, it has 
ceased to convey, just as when moving our feet we do not think of 
the steps or details of the process. On the stage the vulgar theory 
is that perfect realism— that is, the introduction of real incidents 
and real " things " — must in truthfulness far exceed any imitation. 
Yet it is a fact that a generalism is truer to life than a mere replica 
of a particular object or incident, and this it is that excites dra- 
matic interest. For the true dramatist has the art of generalisa- 
tion, but any individual can find a particular instance for himself. 
It was thus that the " teacup and saucer " school of comedy de- 
lighted for a time ; but it has become flat and unendurable, because 
every one sees that the process of transferring incidents of vulgar 
life to the stage is easy enough to be done by himself. Not but 
that, in the case of a figure, these evidences of profession may be 
allowed ; but they must be accompanied with evident inspiration. 
They must be accidents, not essentials. This impression should 
really be conveyed by the artist, and breathed, as it were, from the 
figure ; and if the artist be a genuine one, and not a mere model- 
ler, he will have so saturated himself with the spirit of the subject 
that this effect will be conveyed almost without effort. It will be 
said that this is a fine theory ; and that bronze and marble are not 
like words or poetry, to convey an abstraction, as in the story which 
Chantrey used to tell of the Irish deputation which came to him 
on the subject of Grattan's statue. A leading member declared 
that their wish was that the small base placed under the feet of 
every statue should represent the rock of the Constitution, which 
the sculptor found it impossible to carry out. And yet it might 
have been possible to convey this sentiment without the assistance 
of "a rock." This can be illustrated by the famous and imposing 
statue of the great Frederick at Berlin, which has none of the 
strutting military essentials— the pointing to distant smoke with a 
field-glass, or flourishing of a sabre. The composition speaks, as 
it were, and tells the whole history of the man ; and, as the 
stranger looks, he feels he has before him the great soldier he has 
read of, something that revives the character, incidents, all. This 
magnificent and effective conception, as is well known, is an eques- 
trian figure of the King, in his habit as he lived, set on an impos- 
ing piece of architecture rather than a base, round which are 
grouped the whole series of distinguished men who rose to civil 
and military renown during his lifetime. It is the contrast of this 
magnificence and state with the . quaint, simple figure in the old 
rusty suit and well-known cocked hat, jogging along, as it were, 
that gives the effect. In the attitude there is the air of almost 
domestic repose and old fashion. We recall Potsdam, the flute- 
playing, and the drilling of the Grenadiers. Even the crowd , 

* Continued from page 339. 



ignorant, it may be, of those particulars, is arrested by this plain 
and Quakerish simplicity, and learns the lesson that one so unpre- 
tending in air was the master of the more conspicuous beings 
strutting in gaudy trappings below. It is the old principle con- 
veyed in the story of the undecorated great man among all the 
stars and ribbons, and who was pronounced tres-disti7igui, not, 
as the superficial might suppose, because he was without such 
ornaments, while they had them, but because his real greatness 
was emphasized as being independent of such adornment— a prin- 
ciple which the Americans follow, though no one calls their min- 
ister tres-distingue. This is certainly one of the finest composi- 
tions in Europe, and exactly expresses what it was intended to 
express. 

Taking this principle with us, we may compare with it the monu- 
ment to another hero, which is wonderfully and mysteriously placed 
on the top of the large arch at Hyde Park Corner. That this is an 
eternal memorial of bad taste and ignorance is universally con- 
ceded ; everything that it expresses is wholly opposed to the Duke's 
character, ludicrous grotesqueness and absurdity being the first 
impression, with a theatrical conspicuousness and self-assertion in 
addition. For this, of course, the situation is accountable. The 
attention settles on the horse and the Duke's arm ; indeed, there is 
a sort of comic character and individuality about the animal which 
almost withdraws attention from the rider. One could fancy an 
equestrian image of the Duke during a critical moment at Water- 
loo : the responsibility— the anxiety as to the delay of the Prussians 
— the firm purpose— all which could be more expressed by con- 
centration rather than by expansion ; i. e. a general in such a po- 
sition does not flourish or extend his arm, but is rather " drawn 
together." Indeed, the moment of giving an order or of pointing 
with a field-glass is the unimportant and mechanical part of the 
action, and therefore scarcely worthy of representation. It is the 
moment before that is of interest, when the mind is in council with 
itself. The present Commissioner of Works might earn renown 
cheaply by having this figure taken down and placed on a fine 
architectural pedestal— where it recks not, for any position would 
be superior to the one it now occupies. As well might it be placed 
on St. Martin's steeple. The arch, too, an imposing piece of work, 
is equally spoiled. 

But there is another statue in London in which sentiment and 
feeling are very satisfactorily displayed— that of Sidney Herbert in 
Pall Mall. The ordinary sculptor would probably have treated it 
in the ordinary way. Being a Parliament man and statesman, 
there should be the scroll either in his hand, or at his feet, or by 
his side, unrolled on a short column or altar, kept in its place by 
the tip of his finger. Then for expression the invariable one, 
somewhat haughty, and in the act of pompous refutation, " Does 
the honourable member venture to assert," &c. But would this 
convey any idea of Sidney Herbert— the patient army reformer, 
the soldier's friend, the amiable and popular statesman, the official 
worn to his grave by anxiety, a sense of duty, and the gallant effort 
to repair failure, and assume the responsibility of errors for which 
he only was not responsible ? Again it will be said that this would 
be about as fecund as a certain famous shake of the head, and im- 
possible to convey in metal or marble. Yet those who pass by the 
sad, pensive image in Pall Mall will not find it difficult to gather 
something of this from the memorial. 



